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JULIUS CAFSAR—AN 
ESTIMATE 


By SAMUEL LIEBERMAN 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


ULIUS CAESAR means many 

things to many men. To some he 
is the bane of their school days, the 
man whose Gallic Wars they plodded 
through in boredom, bafflement, and 
bog, like true infantrymen making 
out with difficulty that “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts,” and that 
Caesar at the head of the Tenth Le- 
gion marched so many thousands of 
paces to such and such a Gaulish 
village. To others he is a character 
in a play by Shakespeare, associated 
with such people as Brutus, the noble 
one, and Cassius, the thin one not to 
be trusted, and Antony of the fu- 
neral oration, asking Romans and 
countrymen to lend him their ears. 
In this latter impression, somehow, 
Cleopatra is involved somewhere, 
either resplendent on a_ barge or 
rolled up in and out of a carpet. To 
others he is a great general to be 
classed with Napoleon, Alexander, 
and Hannibal. (People in this group 
sometimes think he even fought Han- 
nibal and blinded him in one eye. 
What an “epic” that would have 
made!) Finally, to some he is the 
man who destroyed the Roman re- 
public and set up some kind of mon- 
archy. Impressions on this last point 
are colored by a_person’s political 
orientation. Some will assail him as 
an ambitious tyrant who destroyed 
democracy, others as the noblest 
Roman of them all, who brought 
peace and order to his age and died 
in the endeavor. The attempt to pic- 
ture him as some sort of premature 
fascist dictator gets confused when 
one remembers that he was the leader 
of the Popular party and as such 
opposed the senatorial group who 
represented or consisted of the con- 
servative old guard. 

As the play has it, “Upon what 
meat doth this our Caesar feed, / That 
he is grown so great?” What kind of 
man was he, what was his beck- 
ground, what was his education? This 
man who made the revolution came 
of an aristocratic family. He received 
an education characteristic of the 
upper-class boy of his day, including 
Latin and Greek literature, oratory, 
and philosophy. He also, like many 
well-to-do young men of the time, 
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Due to the generosity of an ano- 
nymous donor, the American Classi- 
cal League is able to offer an addi- 
tional college scholarship of $200 to 
a high-school senior who is currently 
doing excellent work in the fourth 
year of Latin and the third year of 
Greek. Applicants must be members 
of the Junior Classical League and 
nominated by their teachers. Ap- 
plication forms may be secured from 
the ACL, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, they should be completed and 
returned by April 15, 1958, to Dr. 
Carolyn E. Bock, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, N. J. The 
winner will be announced on May 
15, 1958. Winners of the Latin schol- 
arships may apply for this award 
also; if one of them is successful, he 
or she will be awarded a total sum 
of $200 for both scholarships. Presi- 
dent Van L. Johnson of the ACL 
is perm'tted to state that the donor is 
a secondary-school teacher of the 
classics, whose example, it is hoped, 
will be widely emulated. 


had the ancient equivalent of a uni- 
versity education, through his study 
of advanced oratory and philosophy 
in Asia Minor and Rhodes. The 
philosophy that attracted him was 
Epicureanism, which advanced the 
atomic theory of matter and the soul, 
which either questioned the existence 
of the gods or doubted their concern 
with mortal affairs, which advocated 
happiness (or moderate pleasure ) as 
the highest good for mankind, and 
held that institutions, laws, customs, 
governments, being made by men to 
suit themselves, could be unmade or 
remade by men to suit themselves. 
Yet Caesar became a priest of Jupiter 
at the age of sixteen, pontifex maxi- 
mus at the age of thirty-seven, and a 
god after his death. 

Caesar the man was attractive to 
women. He had both a reputation 
and a history of being quite a man- 
about-town. (His later baldness was 
no hindrance.) He had three wives 
and numerous mistresses. The Rome 
in which Caesar grew up was under- 
going a social revolution. Women 


were becoming freer and divorces 
more common, especially among the 
upper classes, as the old Roman pater 
familias was losing his power in the 
socio-economic changes that were 
going on. Several highly educated 
women, like the Clodia who gave 
such literary and briefly amatory 
encouragement to the poet Catullus 
(who called her Lesbia), held salons 
at which many eminent men found 
Wit, entertainment, and intrigue. 

But Caesar’s three marriages were 
not really the fruit of a roving eye. 
His affection for his first wife, Cor- 
nelia, was such that when Sulla, the 
dictator from the Senatorial party, 
tried to force the young man to di- 
vorce her on the pain of death, be- 
cause her father was Cinna, a leader 
of Marius’ Popular party, he refused 
and hid in the hills, always in great 
danger, till his friends got him a par- 
don. After Cornelia’s death several 
years later, his next two marriages 
seem to have been politically moti- 
vated. For though women were be- 
ginning to be emancipated, they were 
not yet so free that their fathers 
could not use them as securities in a 
business deal or a political alliance. 
Caesar’s second wife, Pompeia (no 
relative of Pompey), was the grand- 
daughter of the former dictator Sulla, 
and his marriage to her was moti- 
vated in great part by his arrange- 
ment of a temporary modus vivendi 
with the Senatorial party. (The 
bridegroom, it must be remembered, 
was the nephew by marriage of the 
former dictator from the Popular 
party, Marius.) His divorce of her, 
though partly caused by a scandal in 
which she was involved, was part of 
his definite break with the Senatorial 
party. His third wife, Calpurnia, was 
the daughter of one of the leaders of 
the Popular party. 

Of his mistresses only two need be 
mentioned, for, after all, we are not 
dealing with a poet whose loves 
might have served as inspiration for 
his verse, but with a man of action. 
But here too there is a strong element 
of politics involved. His affair with 
Cleopatra was really a marriage of 
convenience between Caesar and 
Egypt, for Egypt had by this time 
become the breadbasket of Rome. 
The same combination of bread and 
bed figured in the later affair of 
Antony and Cleopatra, though there 
is no denying the charm and attrac- 
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tiveness of the Queen of Egypt. Cae- 
sar also had an affair witn Servilia, 
the mother of Brutus, who later be- 
came his chief assassin. For the rest, 
see the pages of Plutarch and espe- 
cially of Suetonius, who kept up with 
the latest gossip. 

Caesar’s achievements fall into 
three separate but, for him, related 
fields: literature, war, and_ politics. 
His only extant literary works are his 
well-known Gallic Wars and Civil 
War, which together make up his 
Commentaries. They are so simply 
and clearly written that they have 
for the past 2000 years been consid- 
ered the most suitable reading for 
the young student after he has 
grasped the rudiments of Latin. As 
many a schoolboy knows, perhaps 
better than his teachers, Caesar’s sim- 
plicity is deceptive. His very use of 
the title Covmentaries is somewhat 
misleading. This title usually indicated 
that a Roman writer was giving no- 
tice that, making no pretence at style, 
he was merely offering the reader 
his hurriedly written notebooks col- 
lected over the years for whatever 
value they had as information. Better 
writers, he implied, could, if the 
content were worthwhile, whip this 
raw material into a shape which the 
cultivated reader would appreciate. 
In actual fact, our Roman politician 
has left us, not hastily jotted notes 
for somebody else’s book, but a su- 
preme job of reportage, which, 
though avoiding the ornate rhetoric 
of the day and giving the effect of 
simplicity and impartiality, and usu- 
ally stating the facts as the author 
saw them, is carefully written and 
subtly slanted to show him in the 
best light. Literate Romans under- 
stood what he was doing. They even 
had a name for the style he used: 
moderate Attic. In spite, however, 
of their political purpose, Caesar's 
Commentaries are a great achieve- 
ment literarily, historically, and even 
scientifically. For besides a detailed 
account of the conquest of Gaul and 
of the political and military ma- 
neuverings that won him the Civil 
War, Caesar has given us the earliest 
extant report on the life and customs 
of the Gauls, the Britons, and the 
Germans. 


Caesar distinguished himself also in 
other literary fields. As an orator he 
was rated second only to Cicero by 
his contemporaries and by later gen- 
erations. And this is not surprising, for, 
in the turbulent Rome of the day, 
to get as far as he did a man needed 
eloquence or an army. Caesar had 
both. Though none of his orations 
have come down to us, the numerous 


speeches which he included in the 
Commentaries give some idea of the 
justice of the frequent praise of his 
oratory. Related to this field is his 
Anti-Cato, a pamphlet written in re- 
ply to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato the 
Younger, that staunch defender of 
the idealized old Rome who refused 
to face the fact that changes were 
due. 

Another work which shows the 
breadth of Caesar’s interests and 
which, like the Anti-Cato, we know 
only from references by later writ- 
ers, is his Analogy, a book on lin- 
guistics, grammar, and usage, which 
he wrote in the midst of one of his 
busiest campaigns. An indication of 
the tenor of this work is the famous 
injunction to shun farfetched and un- 
usual words like a reef. He dabbled 
in poetry, too, and wrote a play, 
both of which the practical Augustus 
suppressed. Thus we see Caesar as a 
man of intellect and cultivation, the 
energy of whose mind was not used 
up by a busy life of military and 
political campaigns. 

The second basis on which his 
fame rests is his military achieve- 
ments. His conquest of Gaul not only 
added a rich land to the Roman area 
but also led to the establishment of 
one of the most important centers 
for the spread of both Roman and 
European culture, France. His two 
expeditions to Britain, though actually 
inconclusive, may be considered ex- 
ploratory raids which prepared the 
way for conquest in the period of 
Claudius. As Tacitus wrote about 150 
years later, Caesar did not hand 
Britain’ over to the Romans; he 
merely revealed it to them. 

In the Civil War, against heavy 
odds, he drove Pompey and his sup- 
porters from Italy and finally, though 
with some difficulty, defeated him in 
Greece. In the course of the war, he 
retook Asia Minor, the Near East, 
North Africa, and Spain, and as a 
supreme prize won Egypt for Rome. 

What were the qualities of the 
general who produced these brilliant 
achievements and who set out on a 
military career rather late in life? 
First and foremost, he was successful. 
The qualities that led to his successes 
were that he knew when to strike, 
to move quickly, and to follow up an 
advantase. Secondly, he was an ex- 
cellent leader of men, and knew how 
to build and maintain morale. He was 
frequently in the thick of battle si- 
multaneously encouraging his men by 
his presence and observing them in 
action. Many are the common sol- 
diers whom he named for bravery 
in his Cownmmentaries with detailed 
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narration of the individual fighter in 
action. Finally, in this regard, he took 
care of his men after they were dis- 
charged, settling them on conquered 
land in Gaul, not too close together. 
Thus the veterans had their “pen- 
sions” and provided protection for 
the new frontiers. But unlike previous 
and later leaders he did not expro- 
priate Roman citizens to reward his 
own troops. 

However, it is really in the field 
of politics that Caesar’s career has the 
most interest and significance for our 
times. And here it is that when an 
Antony comes to’ praise Caesar he 
faces a Brutus who says that Caesar 
was ambitious. 


From the evidence available it is 
not clear whether Caesar had a clear- 
cut policy of reform. To be sure, he 
was dominated by personal ambition, 
but, whereas other leading Romans 
were also ambitious, Caesar’s ambition 
expressed itself in an attempt at ef- 
ficiency, fairness, and concern for 
large segments of the population 
hitherto considered only as sources 
of income or booty, like the provin- 
cials, or to be kept out of politics, 
like the equites, who had assumed an 
important role in the new economy, 
or to be manipulated, like the masses, 
by oratory, bread, and circuses. 
An intelligent, realistic pelicy would 
have necessitated concerning oneself 
with these groups if the Roman com- 
munity was to survive. And this Cae- 
sar did, though in so doing he de- 
stroyed the republic and set up a 
one-man rule within the outward 
form of that republic. Actually it 
was Augustus who gave the new gov- 
ernment a permanent shape which 
tactfully conferred prestive upon the 
senators and power upon the princeps, 
while depending largely for its ef- 
fectiveness on the equites and the ris- 
ing class of freedmen. On Caesar's 
foundations Augustus perfected an 
enlightened principate which kept 
the empire going well for about 2<0 
years and maintained its existence for 
roughly another 250 years. 

In reality, Caesar delivered the 
final blow to a republic that had been 
in the process of falling apart for 
some hundred years. This republic 
was not democratic, but oligarchic. 
dominated by the senators, some of 
whom were enlightened men of un- 
derstandine, but who as a group, 
through fear of losing some of their 
wealth and power, were unwilling to 
make changes to meet the new con- 
ditions. All power in the government 
was held by these members of the 
leading aristocratic families, whose 
strength was based on income from 
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land, and who sought to keep all the 
offices in their own hands. They 
were reluctant to allow men of talent 
from the lower classes in. Even Cic- 
ero, the novus homo from the eques- 
trian class, was rarity and was 
never quite accepted by them. The 
provinces as governed by these sena- 
tors were viewed more as sources of 
booty than as parts of a larger unity. 
As a result of the upheavals that had 
lasted a century and been 
brought on by the transformation of 
an agrarian city state into a world 
empire with consequent deep social 
and economic changes, Roman po- 
litical life was rent with the preval- 
ence of mobs, gangs, and rival gener- 
als, vving for power and aided by 
armies loyal to them instead of to the 
state. Violence at elections and mur- 
der of prominent men were not un- 
usual. In short, the republic that 
Cicero was trying to uphold was 
already tottering when Caesar gave 
it the coup de grace. Thus Pompey, 
as a victorious and successful general 
with a following, was used by the 
Senate (and he in turn used it) as 
a weapon with which to attempt to 
destroy Caesar and his following. 
Caesar was not above all this; a 
shrewd politician of his time, he em- 
ployed the same tactics, using his 
popularity with the masses and fre- 
quently defying the Senate. While 
feeling his way he was even impli- 
cated in the Clodian and Catilinarian 
conspiracies. 

The reforms which Caesar insti- 
tuted as he rose to power reached 
into every area of Roman life. He 
started the process of closer integra- 
tion of the provinces into the Roman 
system, so that in later years many 
famous Romans. were of provincial 
origin. Thus the Senecas, Lucan, and 


Martial came from Spain, the em- 
peror Septimius Severus was of 
Punic-Roman ancestry; and Diocle- 
tian came from what is now Jugo- 
slavia. Caesar instituted fairer tax 
collection in the provinces and checks 
on the abuse of money power in 
general. He extended citizenship to 
the southern part of Gaul and even 
got two Gauls into the Senate, there- 
by setting a pattern for the future. 
It is no wonder that the provinces 
especially mourned his death. 

Other reforms included the distri- 
bution of thousands of acres to the 
poor in the hope of restoring the 
small farmer, the establishing of col- 
onies for surplus population, the re- 
duction of the food-dole recipients 
from 320,000 TO 150,000, improvement 
in the legal procedures, and the in- 
stitution of the Julian Calendar. Seek- 
ing to adorn the City more fittingly 
for its role as the capital of a world 
ruler, he enlarged and repaved the 
Forum and built the Julian Basilica 
and the Temple of Venus. 

Unlike most successful leaders of 
revolutions, he instituted no terrors 
and engaged in no proscriptions such 
as those before and after him found 
necessary. The surrendering Pom- 
peians were forgiven and even his 
enemies praised his clemency. 

There you have Caesar—the per- 
sonally (but not politically) demo- 
cratic, accessible, and cultured man- 
about-town who became a politician, 
general, and dictator, and who in the 
process left his enduring mark on 
writing, on language, on history, and 
on the world. Some of the results of 
Caesar were Nero and Caligula and 
other mad or semi-mad tyrants, but 
other issues of his work were Augus- 
tus and Marcus Aurelius and Justin- 
ian’s Code and the spread of Latin 
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culture and its offspring. Such a man 
would be dangerous in any democ- 
racy unless he could express his tal- 
ents in other ways. But we must see 
him in the light of his own times. 
In the Rome of his day he was a 
force for construction, a force that 
after generations of civil war was 
welcomed as leading to peace at last. 
Even his death did not stop the force 
he had helped set loose. 


MARCH BLIZZARD 
OR 


“SORRY, HORACE, THIS IS NEW ENGLAND” 


By Van L. Jonson 
Tufts University 


Heu rediere nives, fugiunt iam gra- 
mina campis 
comae; 

Nec dat terra vices; iterum crescentia 
ripas flumina iam vincunt. 

Cratia cum Nymphis geminisque 
sororibus horret ducere nuda 
choros. 


arboribusque 


Veris tempora ne speres, monet annus 
et atrum quae trahit hora diem: 

Frigora durescunt Zephyris, ver dis- 
tulit aestas non reditura prius 

Aridus autumnus quam fructu  strin- 
gitur, et mox bruma recurrit 
ners. 


LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


A PEP RALLY 

Miss Susan Greer, of the Streator 
Township (Illinois ) High School, 
writes: 

“A pep rally we gave in January 
was acclaimed by faculty and stu- 
dents generally as the best assembly 
of the kind Streator had ever had— 
at least one of the best. We used the 
Service Bureau mimeograph, ‘A Foor- 
ball Rally, as a_ basis, adapting it, 
with due credit to the Service 
Bureau, to fit the basketball season. 
The costumes added much to the ef- 
fect. Pan even had horns and crepe- 
paper shaggy legs. A blue backdrop 
was used, with pinned-on paper 
clouds. A lovely wicker chair with 
a high fan-shaped back, mounted on 
a draped table for a mountain peak— 
the covering was white—served as 
Jupiter’s throne. Jupiter, clad in his 
Roman-purple toga, bordered with 
gold, and wearing a crown, looked 
handsome in the red spotlight against 
the blue background.” 

ABOUT THE FIGHTH-GKADE PUPILS 

Mrs. Glenda Richards, of the 


Princeton (New Jersey ) High School, 
writes: 

“There are ten school districts that 
send pupils to Princeton High School. 
Fach year, just before it is time for 
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the eighth-grade children to make 
out their schedules for the following 
year, | make up an envelope of ma- 
terials which | send to the eighth- 
grade advisers and principals. This 
envelope contains mimeographed mat- 
ter published by the New Jersey 
State Committee; the pamphlet “What 
about Latin?’; a pamphlet containing 
reprints of two articles from the Clas- 
sical Journal: “The Business Value of 
Classical Training, and “The Classics 
in the Twentieth Century’; and our 
own booklet, “The Value of Latin, 
containing quotations from many 
outstanding people. 


“L ask the advisers and the prin- 
cipals to see that these materials are 
made available to those eighth-grade 
pupils who are capable of doing good 
academic work in high school. I also 
suggest that they be sent home to the 
parents of these pupils.” 

PRACTICAL HINTS 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the Lib- 
bey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
writes: 

“I have some suggestions to keep 
Caesar students ‘on their toes,’ as it 
were. With a large class it is some- 
what of a problem to keep everybody 
interested each day. All too often, 
when a student reads one day, he 
tends to figure that he will nor be 
called upon to read the next day, nor 
for a few days thereafter. At various 
times, therefore, with no prior an- 
nouncement, I pass out paper class 
editions of the text which contain no 
footnotes nor vocabulary for refer- 
ence. With these in hand for use by 
the students, | place 15 to 20 ques- 
tions in English on the blackboard 
relative to the story content to be 
answered briefly with a word or a 
phrase. This check is easily finished 
in 1§ munutes and certainly does 
cause the students not to lag in at- 
tention in class when others read and 
the story content is discussed. Since 
the students have no idea when these 
quizzes are to be given, they are more 
alert and attentive during class reci- 
tations. Quite often a good student 
checks the papers, his paper having 
been given to me for prior checking. 

“T should like to add that all new 
vocabularies are pronounced in class 
and discussed. The following day the 
vocabulary is written twice by the 
students; | allow abbreviations. 
The principal parts are completely 
written with the three stems indi- 
cated, together with the number of 
the conjugation (1, 2, 3-0, 3-10, 4, and 
irregular); nouns are written with 
the venitive completely snelled. the 
genitive ending cut off, and the word 
labelled, e.g., M3, Fi, or F3*, the as- 
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terisk indicating an i-stem; adjectives 
are given witn the three genders 
written out in full. | find that my 
Latin students spell Latin very well, 
and | think this 1s due to the fact that 
I permit no abbreviations.” 

AMUSING MISTAKES 

Mr. Hans A. Pohlsander, of Car- 
mel, California, writes: 

“Correcting high-school students’ 
Latin examinations is normally a time- 
consuming and uninspiring task. At 
times, however, it can be amusing. | 
am enclosing a list of amusing mis- 
translations, hoping that other teach- 
ers of Latin will derive some pleasure 
from reading it. These mistakes were 
gleaned over a period of two years 
trom the examination papers of Latin 
students aged 13 to 16. 

“Puellae semper a matribus doce- 
buntur—The girls will always be 
taught by soldiers.’ 

“Post proelium milites regis castra 
posuerunt ad flumen latum— After 
the battle the soldiers pitched the 
camp of the king into the wide river. 

“Lux visa est—She saw the light.’ 

“Date auxilium puellis—Give the 
troops the girls.’ 

“It certainly was good to bring 
back our enemies into friendship and 
harmony’—Certe erat bonum redi- 
gere inimicos nostros in amicitiam et 
miatrimoniam., 

“Alii populi aeque regentur— Other 
nations are being ruled by the horses.’ 

“Viri timorem non habent, nam 
cives Romani sunt—Ra, 

LATIN INSTITUTE—1958 

The eleventh annual Latin Institute 
ef the American Classical League 
will be held at Miami University, in 
Oxford, Ohio, on June 19, 20, and 
21, 1958. It is hoped that a large 
number of the members and friends 
of the American Classical League will 
join us on that occasion. 

Oxford is on Routes 27 and 73, 
and can be reached by car or bus. 
Persons coming by rail should go to 
Cincinnati (thirty-five miles from 
Oxford, to Middletown, Ohio (twen- 
ty-five miles from Oxford), or to 
Richmond, Ind. (twenty-five miles 
from Oxford). There are good bus 
connections for Oxford from any of 
these cities. Persons coming by air 
should fly to Cincinnati then 
complete the journey to Oxford by 
bus. 

The charge for room (two in a 
room), meals, bedlinen and towels 
will be $7.00 per day. Special accom- 
modations will be provided — for 


Catholic Sisters. Registrations should 
be addressed to the American Clas- 
sical League, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


THE THIRTEENTH 
AENEID 
By D. Won. BLAnprorp 
Trinity School, Croydon, England 


NAWIS THOU nocht Mapheus 
Vegius, the poet, 

That onto Virgillis lusty bukis sweit 

The threttene buke ekyt Eneadane? 


So wrote Gavin Douglas, the Scot- 
tish translator of Vergil, in 1513. To- 
day few readers of Vergil would 
claim intimate acquaintance — with 
Maphaeus Vegius or his Thirteenth 
Aeneid. 

Maphaeus Vegius, or, in his native 
Italian, Maffeo Vegio, was born in 
1407 at Lodi in Lombardy. At the 
age of seven he went to school in 
Milan, and at the age of nineteen to 
the University of Pavia. Subsequently 
he became Papal Secretary (1436), 
Apostolic Datary (1442), and Canon 
of St. Peter’s (1443). He died in 
1458 and was buried in the Church 
of St. Augustine in Rome. His writ- 
ings, which are mostly poetical, num- 
ber about fifty. 

The Thirteenth Aeneid was written 
in 1428 when Vegio was only twenty- 
one and still a student at Pavia- no 
mean achievement for under- 
graduate, even in Renaissance times. 
How did he come to write the work? 

The Life of Vergil attributed to 
Donatus tells us that Vergil left the 
Aeneid unfinished (i#perfectam) at 
his death. It is clear that the reference 
is to style, not content, and thet the 
poem lacked merely the _ finishing 
touches (altimam manum). Neverthe- 
less many critics have felt dissatisfied 
with Vergil’s climax for one reason 
or another, according to their inter- 
pretation of the poem. 

Vegio felt dissatisfied on ethical 
grounds. Like Dante and Petrarch, 
he adopted the medieval interpreta- 
tion of the Aeneid as an allegory of 
the soul. “The whole Aeneid.” he 
said, “holds concealed beneath the 
ornament of poetic imagery the high- 
est mystery of philosophy.” As an 
allegory of the soul the Aeneid is in- 
complete, the goal of heaven is not 
reached. Veeio realized this and so 
wrote his “Supplementum.” in which 
Aeneas is conveyed to heaven. 

Vegio was not the first to supple- 
ment the classical epics in this way. 
Continuations of Homer had been 
written by Arctinus. Lesches. Ouin- 
tus Smyrnaeus, and Tryvhiodorus, 
for example. while a supplement to 
Veroil hed been written by bis own 
contemporary Pier Candido Decem- 
brio. 

His supplement had to be in verse, 
of course (Vegio was a firm sup- 


porter of Latin verse composition), 
and it must be as near Vergil as pos- 
sible. This was the aim of all the 
Renaissance Latinists—Petrarch, Pon- 
tano, Politian, Sannazaro, Vida, for 
example—to imitate as closely as pos- 
sible the style of their original. Thus 
Petrarch in his Africa (an epic about 
Scipio) took his material from Livy, 
his style from Vergil. Vegio took 
both from Vergil, with some hints 
from Livy and Ovid. 

The book tells the story from the 
death of Turnus to the deification of 
Aeneas. The Rutulians submit, and 
the Trojans return to camp. Turnus 
is taken to Laurentum, where Latinus 
mourns for him. The body is then 
carried to the burning Ardea, where 
Daunus renews the lament. Latinus 
sends a deputation to Aeneas, of- 
fering the hand of Lavinia. The Tro- 
jans and Latins together journey to 
Laurentum to celebrate the marriage. 
Aeneas builds his new city Lavinium, 
and, on the death of Latinus, rules 
for three years. Finally, at Venus’ re- 
quest and with Jupiter’s consent, 
Aeneas is conveyed to heaven, 

The whole consists of 630 hexa- 
meters, full of Vergilian echoes but 
not merely a Vergilian cento. It is 
free from purple patches and any 
lines picked at random will illustrate 
the style. 


Latinus deplores the misfortunes 
of kingship (151-157): 
Heu dulce venenum, 
Ft mundi letalis honos! Heu_ tristia 
regni 
Munera, quae haud parvo constent, et 
grandia rerum 
Pondera, quae nunquam 
permittere pacem 
Nec requiem conferre queant! Heu 
sortis acerbae 
Ft miserae regale decus, magnoque 
timorl 
Suppositos —regum 
negatos! 


placidam 


casus pacique 


The homeless Ardeans are com- 
pared to ants (220-225): 
Ac veluti cum nigra cohors posuere 
sub alta 
Arbore, et infixa radice cubilia longo 


Formicae instantes operi, si dura 
securis 

Incumbat, versoque infringat culmine 
parvas 

Saeva casas, mox certatim sese agmine 
sparso 


Corripiunt, maestaeque fuga trepidae- 
que feruntur. 


The happy Laurentines are com- 
pared to husbandmen (454-461): 
Ceu quando longus et ingens 
Agricolas tenuit  resolutis nubibus 
imber 
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Suspensos, curvumque diu requievit 
aratrum, 

Tune si clarus equos spatioso limine 
Titan 

Laxet, et aurato caelum splendore 
serenet, 

exundant et sese hortantur 
agrestes; 

Non secus Ausonii tam laeto in tem- 
pore rerum 

Composuere animos. 


The work had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. First printed in a folio edi- 
tion of Vergil in 1471, it was many 
times reprinted as “an eke or co- 
tenant under the same roof with the 
Aeneid.” Badius Ascensius produced 
a copious commentary for it in 1<c0, 
and Sebastian Brandt six excellent 
woodcuts in 1502. It has been trans- 
lated into English, French, and Ital- 
ian. It has been praised by many 
eminent literary authorities and con- 
demned by others. Its chief faults 
are the excess of speeches (about 
44°) and the lack of proportion to- 
wards the end of the book and in the 
arrangement of the similes. Its chief 
value is the light it throws on Vergil 
when the two are compared. It re- 
mains a literary curiosity, not a liter- 
ary classic, but though far from Ver- 
gil it has a fascination of its own. 


; 


eS 
A PRESIDENTIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 


As President of the American Clas- 
sical League, I must report, with 
deep regret, the avowed intention of 
Miss Estella Kyne to retire this com- 
ing June as Chairman of the National 
Committee for the Junior Classical 
League. I cannot state adequately in 
short compass our great debt to Miss 
Kyne, who has been, in large part, 
the real founder of the Junior Clas- 
sical League. We shall find or create 
better occasions for expressing to her 
our deep appreciation of her work 
and zeal; but I think it judicious to 
announce at this time that we have 
found a most suitable successor for 
Miss Kyne as Chairman of this im- 
portant Committee, viz. Miss Belle 
Gould, Editor of Torcu: U.S. and 
for many years a member of Miss 
Kyne’s Committee. | know that Latin 
teachers throughout the country will 
welcome this news as evidence that 
we have found another person of ex- 
perience and good sense to guide and 
administer the Junior Classical League: 
Miss Gould will assume her new po- 
sition in June, 1958. 
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Miss Gould is a graduate of Texas 
Presbyterian College, now Austin Col- 
lege, and the recipient of an M.A. 
degree from the University of Texas. 
She has also done graduate work at 
Columbia University, the University 
of Toronto, and Oxford University 
in England. She has taught at Lamar 
College in Beaumont, Texas, and in 
secondary schools in Louisiana and 
Oklahoma; for the past fifteen years 
she has taught Latin in her home 
town of Henderson, Texas. She is 
Public Relations Sponsor for the 
Texas JCL, and a member of the 
Sub-committee on Teacher Procure- 
ment of the Joint Committee of 
American Classical Organizations. In 
her new role as Chairman of the 
National Committee, we shall 
welcome her as an old friend and an 
able ally. 
ie 
THE WORSHIP OF MARS 
By Rosert G. Horrser 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 

Martis erat primus mensis, Venerisque 


secundus. 
A te principium Romano ducimus 
anno: 
Primus de patrio nomine mensis 
erit. 


—Ovid, Fasti 1.39, 3.75-76. 


S OVID indicates, the Romans 

originally dedicated to Mars the 
first month of the year (cf. Tue 
CriassicaL Outrtook XXIX [1952], 
33-35). It should be of interest to 
note for our Latin classes seme of 
the evidence pertaining to the ancient 
worship of Mars, who was so im- 
portant in Roman religion in 
whose honor the extant calendars re- 
cord three festivals during the month 
of March—on the first, on the four- 
teenth, and on the nineteenth. 

Closely associated with the worship 
of Mars are the Salii. or the warrior 
priests of Mars. Livy states that 
Numa chose twelve for Mars 
Gradivus, gave them the honor of 
wearing the embroidered tunic and a 
bronze breastplate. and ordered them 
to carry the heavenly shields (ancilia) 
as they danced through the city sing- 
ing songs (1.20.4). 

The fullest description of the Salii 
and their performance is given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnessus (Roman 
Antiquities 2.70-71). According to his 
account Numa chose as Salii twelve 
young men of the most graceful ap- 
pearance from among the vatricians. 
Dionysius describes the Salii as dane- 
ers and singers of hymns in praise of 
the gods of war. Their festival fell 
in the month of March, and was 
celebrated at public expense for 
many days, during which time they 
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proceeded through the city with 
their dances to the Forum, to the 
Capitol, and to many other places 
both private and public. They wore 
embroidered tunics girt about with 
wide girdles of bronze, and over 
these were fastened, with brooches, 
robes of scarlet bordered with purple, 
these garments were called trabeae, 
and were a mark of the greatest 
honor. On their heads they wore 
high caps contracted into the shape 
of a cone, which the Romans called 
apices, and the Greeks kyrbasiai. 
had a sword hanging at his 
girdle, in his right hand a javelin or 
rod, and on his left arm a shield with 
its sides drawn in. They danced fully 
armed, kept time to a flute, some- 
times all together, sometimes — by 
turns, and while dancing sang certain 
traditional hymns, striking their 
shields with their daggers. Dionysius 
derives the name “Sali” from the 
word salire, “to leap, spring, bound, 
jump"; he states it was necessary that 
the Sali be free men and native Ro- 
mans, and that both their fathers and 
mothers be living. 

An enlightening ray on the length 
of the celebration of the Salii is cast 
by Polybius. In discussing the events 
of the year 1g1-1g0 B.C., he remarks 
that on one occasion, at the Helles- 
pont, the Roman army, which had 
crossed into Asia Minor, could not 
advance because its general, who was 
one of the Salii, had been caught on 
the European side of the straits, and 
the Salil, “no matter where they hap- 
pen to be, are forbidden . . . to 
change their residence for thirty days 
during the celebration of the sacri- 
fices” (21.13.12 in the Loeb trans- 
lation of W. R. Paton). 

What was the purpose of the cele- 
bration of the Sali? From all parts 
of the world Frazer in his Golden 
Bough (9.232-252) has collected ex- 
amples of rites in which dances, 
howling, beating of pots and pans, 
brandishing of arms, and even firing 
of guns have been considered effica- 
cious in driving out evil spirits which 
bring hurt of some kind to mankind 
or to the crops. In another volume 
(1.137-139) he gives examples of 
dancing and leaping high as a charm 
to make the crops grow high. We 
have already observed that Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus derives the term 
“Sali” from the verb salive. To this 
etymology, which no doubt is cor- 
rect, Ovid gives assent in the Fasti 
(3.387-388): 
lam dederat Saliis saltu 

dicta 

Armaque, et ad certos verba ca- 

nenda modos. 


nomina 


The two elements of armor and 
dancing or leaping seem to point to 
fertility rites as the basic purpose of 
the dance of the Salii. The time of 
the year in which the Salii performed 
their ceremonies, furthermore, was 
the time of spring sowing. As it is 
commonly agreed today, we may 
suppose that the performance of the 
Salii was to quicken the growth of 
grain by imitative magic. 

In the song of the Salii the word 
Mamuri often occurred. In Festus 
(131, edited by Mueller) we read: 

Mamuri Veturi nomen frequenter 
in cantibus Romani frequentabant hac 
de causa. Numa Pompilio regnante, 
e caelo cecidisse fertur ancile, id est, 
scutum breve, quod ideo sic est ap- 
pellatum quia ex utroque latere erat 
recisum, ut Summum infimumque elus 
latius medio pateret; unaque edita 
vox omnium  potentissimam fore 
civitatem quamdiu id in ea mansisset. 
Itaque facta sunt eiusdem generis 
plura, quibus id misceretur, ne inter- 
nosci caeleste posset. Probatum opus 
est. maxime Mamuri Veturi, qui 
praemii loco petit ut suum nomen 
inter carmina Salii canerent. 

Ovid gives the same tradition about 
the ancile falling from heaven, the 
copies made by Mamurius, end 
Numa’s offer of a reward to Ma- 
murius. Then he writes (Fasti 3.389- 
392): 


Tum sic Mamurius, “Merces mihi 
gloria detur, 
Nominaque extremo carmine nostra 
sonent. 
Inde sacerdotes operi promissa vetus- 
to 
Praemia persolvunt, Mamuriumque 
vocant. 


According to modern scholars, how- 
ever, the term is a variant 
of the name “Mars,” parallel to Mar- 
mar, Marmor, and Mamor. Addition- 
al names of Mars in Roman authors 
are Mavors, Mamers, Marspiter, and 
Maspiter. 

Latin literature reveals that horses 
and bulls were offered to Mars (Fes- 
tus 61; Ovid. Heroides 6.10; Macro- 
bius 3.10.4). The wolf and the snake 
were sacred to Mars (Vergil, Aene- 
id 9.566; Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.32). 
The laurel was also sacred to him, 
for in front of his sacrariua in the 
regia grew two laurels (Julius Obse- 
quens 19). He was often appealed 
to in oaths, especially by soldiers 
(Plautus, Bacch. 4.8.8, Mil. 1.1.11; 

The Romans of the classical age 
looked to Mars as a god of war, fre- 
quently using his name in literature as 
a metaphor for war or battle. The 
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original function of Mars, however, 
seems to have been quite different. 
In this connection, a song of the 
Arval Brothers is interesting. It is 
recorded on a marble tablet of 218 
A.D., found at Rome. Warmington, 
who includes it in his Remains of 
Old Latin (Loeb edition, 4. 251-253), 
places the song itself in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. His translation reads: 


“Oh! Help us, ye Household Gods! 
(spoken three times) 

And let not bane and bale, O Mar- 
mar, assail more folk. 
(spoken three times) 

Be full satisfied, fierce Mars. Leap 
the threshold. 

(spoken three times) 
By turns address ve all the Half- 
Gods. 

(spoken three times) 

Oh! Help us, Marmor! 

(spoken three times) 

Bound, bound, and bound — again, 
bound and bound again!” 


In a footnote, Warmington suggests 
that the word he translates as “Half- 
Gods” (semmunis or simunis) could 
be derived from semen as well 2s 
from semi bomines, in which case it 
might well be rendered “Gods of 
Sowing.” 

Verro is much more definite. Ac- 
cording to him, the Arval brothers 
were college of twelve priests 
who vearly mede sacrifice to the 
field-Lares for the increase cf the 
fruits of the field. In the Me Lingua 
Latina he writes (5.85): Fratres Ar- 
vales dicti aui sacra publica facint 
propterea ut fruges ferant arva. The 
fact that Mars played a prominent 
part in the sone of the Arval Broth- 
ers, who sacrificed for the increase 
of the crops, implies that Moers may 
have been an agricultural deity in 
pre-classical times. 

Two passages from Cato’s De Acri 
Cultura are also enlightening. The 
first (141) is a prayer for farmers: 

“Father Mars. I pray and beseech 
thee that thou be gracious and mer- 
ciful to me. my house. and my house- 
hold: to which intent I have bidden 
this suovetaurilia (i.e.. a swine, a ram, 
and a bull) to be led around my 
land, my ground. my farm: that thou 
keep away, ward off, and remove 
sickness, seen and unseen, barrenness 
and destruction, ruin and unseason- 
able influence; and that thou permit 
my harvests, my grain. my vineyards, 
and my plantations to flourish and to 
come to good issue. preserve in health 
my shepherds and my flocks, and 
give good health and strength to me, 
my house, and my household. To this 
intent, to the intent of purifving my 
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farm, my land, my ground, and mak- 
ing an expiation, as I have said, deign 
to accept the offering of these suck- 
ling victims, Father Mars, to the same 
intent deign to accept the offering 
of these suckling [victims]|.” In the 
other passage (83) Cato advises: 
“Perform the vow for the health of 
the cattle as follows: Make an offer- 
ing to Mars Silvanus in the forest 
during the daytime for each head of 
cattle’ (both translations from the 
Loeb edition of Hooper and Boyd). 

Since Cato instructs the farmer to 
make a vow and an offering to Mars 
Silvanus for his cattle, and puts into 
the mouth of a farmer a prayer to 
Father Mars to ward off disease, bed 
weather, and cther calamities from 
the farm, to cause the fruits of the 
earth to grow and prosper, to keep 
the shepherds and the cattle safe, and 
to bestow health and strength on the 
farmer, his family and his household, 
and since the Arval Brothers, whose 
special function was to make the 
fields bear fruit, addressed their pray- 
ers principally to Mars, it appears 
well substantiated that Mars was or- 
iginally an agricultural deity. We 
may note also that the month which 
bears the name of Mars is the season 
for the springing up of vegetation, 
and that the Salli, or priests of Mars, 
performed dances for the supposed 
benefit of the crops. 

Finally, the question arises: “Wes 
Mars a Romen or an Italic deity?” 
Ovid is clear on this point (Fasti 
3-87-96): 


Quod si forte vacas, peregrinos in- 
spice fastos: 

Mensis in his etiam nomine Martis 
erit. 
Albanis, 
Faliscis, 
Sextus apud populos, Hernica terra, 


‘Tertius quintus fuit 


tuos. 

Inter Aricinos Albanaque tempora 
constat 

Factaque Telegoni moenia  celsa 
manu. 


Quintum Laurentes, bis quintum Ae- 
quicolus asper, 
A  hune primum 
Curensis habet. 
Et tibi cum preavis, miles Peligne, 
Sabinis 
Convenit: hic genti quartus utrique 
deus. 


turba 


These words clearly imply that 
Mars was an Italic deity. The same 
implication underlies the view of 
Varro that the Roman names of the 
months were older than the founda- 
tion of Rome and had been borrowed 
by the Romans from their Latin kins- 
folk (Varro, quoted by Censorinus, 


De Die Natali, 22.10-11; cf. Varro, 
De Lingua Latina 6.33). A note on 
March in the Praenestine calendar 
(CIL 1 1.286), which seems to give 
the notes of the learned grammarian 
Verrius Flaccus, substantiates Varro 
and Ovid: “March is named after the 
war-god of the Latins; accordingly 
the same month existed among the 
Albans and most Latin peoples before 
the foundation of Rome.” Festus has 
a statement to the same effect (136): 
“The month of March was the be- 
ginning of the year both in Latium 
and after the foundation of Rome.” 
Tre combined evidence of Varro, 
Verrius Flaccus, Festus, and Ovid in- 
dicates that Mars was an Italic deity. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


New officers of the American Phil- 
ological Association, elected in De- 
cember, 1957, at the  eighty-ninth 
znnual meeting, in Washington, D.C., 
are as follows: President, Gertrude F. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago; 
First Vice-President, Robert J. Getty, 
of University College, Toronto; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Louis A. Mac- 
Kay, of the University of California; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Poult- 
ney, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Editor, Francis R. Walton, of 
the Florida State University. 

Also in December it was announced 
that the eminent classicist Edith 
Hamilton, author of such well-known 
books as The Greek Way, The Ro- 
man Way, and The Echo of Greece, 
and recipient in 1950 of the National 
Achievement Award, had been elected 
to membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Classicists please note: the theme 
of the last annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, held at the University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind., January 22-24, 
1958, was “The Vitality of the Clas- 
sical Tradition.” 

Professor Eugene $. McCartney, 
of the University of Michigan, sug- 
gests that teachers who are curious 
about the much publicized decipher- 
ment of the Linear B tablets, “the 
greatest event in Greek studies in 
many decades past.” will find a good 
summary in an article by F. H. Stub- 
bings, “Mycenaean Deciphered,” ap- 
pearing in the October, 1957, issue of 
Greece and Rome, pp. 114-124. 

Dr. A. M. Withers, of Athens, W. 
Va., one of the strongest supporters 
of the classics in the country, has re- 
cently had published in educational 
journals two articles on the value of 
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Latin: “Our Language,” © Peabody 
Journal of Education 35 (1957), 
35; and “Language Armature,” /- 
proving College and University 
Teaching (Corvallis, Ore.), summer, 
1957, issue, pp. 79-81. 

Professor Carolyn EF. Bock, of the 

State Teachers College, in Upper 
Montelair, N. J., calls attention to 
the following interesting — excerpts 
from Foreign Language Teaching in 
Illinois, a report of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Study Group of the Allerton 
House Conference on Fducation (cf. 
Professor Peacock’s article on “The 
Special Methods Course” in the Feb- 
ruary, 1958, issue of Tue Crassicar 
OvriooK ): 1953-54 there were 
568 secondary schools in Illinois of- 
fering Latin. More schools offer 
Latin than any other language. The 
number of schools in) which four 
vears of Latin are available (106) 1s 
far greater than for all the other 
foreign languages combined (73). 
In the smaller one-language schools 
the offering is Latin far more often 
than a modern language. . . As in the 
case of the public schools, Latin ts 
the predominant foreign language in 
the private schools of Ilineis. If the 
sampling of private schools is at all 
representative, the foreign languages 
are festured twice as prominently in 
the independent schools of Hlinois as 
in scheols maintained by the public. .. 
Despite the popularity of Latin as a 
high-school offering, fewer new 
teachers were being trained this 
field than in any other language with 
the exception of German. . . Changes 
in foreign-language offerings during 
the past five years indicated the 
greatest’ shift was from Latin to 
modern languages. particularly Span- 
ish and French. The greatest relative 
loss in popularity was reported for 
Latin. Changes in offerings do not 
give evidence of a fundamental ad- 
ministrative policy either favorable 
or unfavorable to forcien languages. 
The overriding considerations are 
availability of teachers give 
instruction in certain languages while 
also handling other subiects, and 
preference or demands of students. 
Changes in collere entrance require- 
ments were rarely mentioned rea- 
sons for adding or dropping  lan- 
guages. 


“NIFH SUB SOLE. 
NOVUM...” 


A recent newspaper dispatch from 
Miami, Florida, tells how a young 
burglar in furniture .warehouse, 
alarmed by approaching guards, con- 
cealed himself tn an upended roll of 
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linoleum, but was discovered never- 
taeless. “It is not easy to look like a 
rolled-up rug, no matter how straight 
and still you stand,” comments the 
reporter. 

One wonders if the youthful burg- 
lar had ever heard of Cleopatra—who 
tried a similar device, on a momen- 
tous occasion, and “got away with it.” 

Plutarch (Caesar 48-49, 731) tells 
the story. Caesar, at the time in 
Fgypt, had secretly sent for Cleo- 
patra. Unwilling to be seen entering 
the palace of a Roman general on his 
summons, the queen, accompanied by 
one trusted attendant, Apollodorus, 
set out quietly in a small boat, and 
at dusk landed near the palace. She 
then got into stromatodesmon, 
which was a sack of leather or linen 
in which bedding was customarily 
placed. She “stretched out at length,” 
says Plutarch, and presumably bed- 
ding was then wrapped around her. 
The whole was tied securely with a 
himas, or leather strap, and Apol- 
lodorus carried the sack safely into 
presence. Plutarch tells us 
that it was the queen’s cleverness and 
courage in this matter that first 
aroused Caesar’s admiration for her. 


—L.B.L. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Greek and Macedonian Art of 
War. By F. EF. Adcock. (“Sather 
Classical Lectures,” Vol. 30.) Berk- 
eley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1957. Pp. vii 
plus 109. $3.00. 

Lectures are generally supposed to 
be somewhat discursive, but this 
book, which is replete with enlight- 
ening observations and information, 
is the briefest of the Sather series. 
It has six chapters, as follows: “The 
City-State at War,” “The Develop- 
ment of Infantry,” “Naval Warfare,” 
“Cavalry, Elephants, and Siegecraft,” 


“The Means and Ends of Major 
Strategy,” and “Generalship in Bat- 
tle.” 


Many of the Greek city-states were 
smaller than the smallest nations of 
western Europe, and it is a sad com- 
mentary upon them that they could 
not live at peace, but their wars are 
a never-ending source of interest, and 
their tactics and strategy are ever 
being restudied and reappraised. Ac- 
cording to Colonel T. A. Dodge 
(Hannibal, p. 105), “More originality 
in tactics has come from the Anabasis 
than from any dozen other books.” 
General James Wolfe, for instance, 
patterned the effective skirmishing 


tactics of his light infantry corps 
upon those the Carduchi used in 
harrying the rear of the Ten Thou- 
sand. (See R. Wright, The Life of 
Major-General James Wolfe |Lon- 
don, 1864], pp. 441-442.) 

Our mental picture of the Greek 
soldier is that of a man armed with a 
spear and protected by helmet, shield, 
and greaves. Since “the general char- 
acter of the hoplite battle set a limit 
to tactics” (p. 6), the development of 
Greek tactics might be defined as an 
effort to overcome the limitations of 
hoplite battle lines. Professor Adcock 
clearly and systematically traces the 
advances introduced by resourceful 
generals in the conduct of war. 

An interesting discussion of tactics 
only casually mentioned in the pres- 
ent volume is Chapter 10, “Greek 
Amphibious Warfare,” in A. Vagts, 
Landing Operations. . . (Harrisburg, 
1946). 

The study of Professor Adcock’s 
convenient littke volume will reward 
students of Greek tactics and_ strat- 
egy. It seems appropriate to call at- 
tention here to his earlier volume en- 
titled The Roman Art of War under 
the Republic (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940). 

May I add by way of postscript 
that my own book, Warfare by Land 
and Sea (in the series “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’), gives numerous 
examples of indebtedness to the mili- 
tary and naval tactics of Greeks and 
Romans? 


—E.S.McC. 


Catullus — The Complete Poetry. 
Translated by Frank O. Copley. 
Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. xv_ plus 
141. $3.75. 

Translating poetry implies at all 
times interpretation on the part of 
the translator. In turn, the translator’s 
own interpretation will depend not 
only on his personal psychology, but 
also on the era in which he lives. 
Therefore, while no perfect transla- 
tion of an ancient poet is possible 
which is to be definitive for all time, 
it is the translator’s task to give, 
within his ability, as accurate an im- 
pression of his author to his readers 
as possible. This does not mean that 
he must be guilty of a slavishly lit- 
eral and uninspired translation, but 
rather that he should try to transmit 
the poet’s moods and the poet's in- 
spiration to a new audience. 

To most readers of Latin poetry 
Catullus represents emotional experi- 
ences (love, sorrow, joy, anger, vul- 
garity, humor), simply expressed 
with an almost French economy of 
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words, a striving for the mot juste. 
To those acquanted with the Latin 
of Catullus some of Copley’s transla- 
tions will come as a surprise, if not a 
shock. 

Professor Copley, with some justi- 
fication, emphasizes the fact that 
Catullus was an innovator, and, as a 
convenient means of introducing him 
as such to the modern public, equates 
Catullus to e e cummings and to 
T. S. Eliot. While in a general way 
this thesis is ingenious, the fact re- 
mains that Catullus neither in per- 
sonality nor in style bears the slight- 
est resemblance to cummings or to 
Eliot. What we have, therefore, is a 
Catullus twice removed, Copley’s ver- 
sion of how e e cummings and T. S. 
Eliot would translate Catullus. This 
is a disservice to Catullus, cummings, 
Eliot, and, above all, to Professor 
Copley himself. 

When he is himself, some of Cop- 
ley’s translations are excellent. The 
two epithalamia come through well, 
and the reader at times loses sight of 
the fact that he is reading Catullus 
in English and not in Latin. Copley’s 
use of the language of cummings 
serves him well in poems in a satirical 
or angry vein, asin the Furius, Aurel- 
ius, Mamurra, and Gellius poems. 
These poems take on a new signifi- 
cance and stand up well as witty, 
amusing trifles. 

In the poems dealing with Lesbia, 
his brother, and his close friends we 
miss Catullus’ emotional intensity and 
simplicity. Instead we meet with the 
assumed casualness and colloquialism 
of a pseudo-cummings. 

It is a healthy sign to see an at- 
tempt to dust off Catullus and to re- 
store him as a living poet. Unfor- 
tunately, in several instances in these 
translations the dusting-off process 
merely results in pulverizing our 
poet. 


—Joseph Wohlberg 


Two Satyr Plays: Euripides’ Cyclops 
and Sophocles’ Ichneutai. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by 
Roger Lancelyn Green. (“The 
Penguin Classics,” L 76.) Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1957. Paper-bound. 
Pp. 95. 65¢ 
Classicists should be most grateful 

to both translator and publisher for 

making available to them and to the 
general public these delightful ver- 

sions of little-known examples of a 

little-known form of the Greek 

drama: the tantalizing satyr play. 

Mr. Green has provided rollicking 

acting versions of the two extant 

specimens, including a clever and 
plausible reconstruction of the second 
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half of the mutilated /chneutai; a 
brief but informative introduction, ex- 
planatory notes; and, tor good mea- 
sure, translations of two aithyrambs 
of rindar s, “as affording an interest- 
ing side-light (p. gt) on the tradi- 
tien that hes benind the Greek the- 
ater. 

In both plays, Silenus and his sons 
the Satyrs noid the spotlight: Eurip- 
ides presents them as captives of 
Polypnemus, a_ kind of —yack-the- 
Gia.t-ailler monster, until they are 
rescued by Odysseus; in Sophocles 
they help Apolio track down (hence 
tne title) his stolen cattle to the cave 
where Baby Hermes has just invented 
the lvre. 

To these who know the authors 
only as great tragic poets, these two 
littie plays may come as a surprise, 
even as a shock, for, though on a 
smaller scale, they are as funny as 
Aristophanes at his best. The spirit 
in which they were composed, and 
the verve of the present translations, 
are well illustrated by the following 
quetations. In the Cyclops, the chorus 
of Satyrs sings (p. 37): “Say who 
first and say who second / Now will 
spin the burning brand / Through 
his eyelid; though it Ee hid, / Cye- 
lops, you must understand /We to 
take your eye have planned— / We, 
with whom you never reckoned!” In 
the Ichneutai, Silenus offers his help 
in these words (p. 58): “Great Lord 
Apollo, tell me why and how / You 
chance to be in trouble. Though I'm 
now / Well gone in years, | hurried 
—imply ran./ As you can see—to 
help you. If I can/Do anything, 
friend Phoebus, to assist / You in 
your trouble, don’t let me be missed 
/From a friend’s place beside you. 
Undismayed. / Count now on me, Tl 
help vou—f I'm paid.” 

It should be plain that his 65¢ will 
buy the lucky purchaser a lot of fun. 

—K.G. 
Latin Poetry in Verse Translation. 

Fdited by L. R. Lind. (“Riverside 

FEd'tions.” C 20.) Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company, 1957. Pp. 

xxxix plus 438. Paper-bound, $1.45; 

herd-board. $2.2¢. 

The anthologist’s task is always an 
ungrateful one; it is even more so 
when he must decide not merely 
what to include but also in what 
version. In view of this double di- 
lemma. Professor Lind, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. has done an amazingly 
satisfactory ieb in this collection ef 
Latin verse “From the Beginnings to 
the Renaissance.” 

The contents ranee from Ennius 
(239-169 B.C.) to Richard Crashaw 
(1612-1649 A.D.). stress, of 


course, is upon the “classics”: Plautus 
—10 pp. (no Terence), Lucretius— 
10 pp., Catullus—26 pp., Vergil—39 
pp-. Horace (including an excellent 
version of the entire Ars Poetica by 
John G. Hawthorne )—46 pp., Ovid 
(no Heroides or Fasti)—35__ 
Propertius (including the whole 
fourth book)—41 pp., the Corpus 
Tibullianum—23 pp., Persius—12 pp., 
Martial—11 pp., Juvenal—24 pp.; the 
only other unit allowed comparable 
space comprises the Carmina Burana 
—16 pp. Yet the lesser lights of antiq- 
uity are not slighted, e.g., Lucilius, 
Lucan, Claudian,; and the post-clas- 
sical authors are represented in ade- 
quate numbers, though the brevity of 
the individual selections makes the 
perusal of the last hundred pages re- 
semble one of those guided museum 
tours that leave one more confused 
than enlightened. It might have been 
Wiser to stop with, say, Boethius, and 
save the period from Venantius For- 
tunatus to the Renaissance for a 
separate volume forming a bridge to 
the editor’s Lyric Poetry of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance (Yale University 
Press, 1954). 


The translators range from Alfred 
the Great through Richard Lovelace 
to Louis MacNeice. The emphasis 
here is definitely on the contempo- 
rary: it is a delight to see versions 
from the Latin by poets like Richard 
Aldington, Lord Dunsany, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Alfred Noyes, 
Pound, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
and Allen Tate, to mention only a 
few. Unexpected names — appear 
throughout, e.g. Patrick Branwell 
Bronte and Fdgar Allan Poe, as well 
as names more familiarly associated 
with the classics, like Stephen Gase- 
lee, Gilbert Highet, Rolfe Humph- 
ries, and George F. Whicher. Profes- 
sor Lind himself contributes not a 
few items. The net result is a volume 
that contains real poetry, not merely 
“translations.” 


For the classicist this anthology is 
a treasure house. The “wide and non- 
academic public” to which the editor 
hopes the book will appeal (p. xxxix ) 
may be less happy. The introduction, 
the preliminary statements on each 
of the poets, and the 31 pages of 
notes all, to be sure, contain much 
useful information and many excel- 
lent comments and insights. For the 
“non-academic,” however, there is 
often either too much the 


largely metrical note on Catullus 63) 
or else too little, especially in the 
case of poets abounding in contem- 
porary and local allusions (e.g., what 
is the average reader to make of 
“encedared poems, 


66 


citron couches,” 
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or “Paint up two snakes” in Persius’ 
first satire? ). There is considerable 
repetition in the notes of information 
already given; and on the other hand 
some essentials are missing: thus there 
are no notes at all on Lucretius, 
Furius Bibaculus, Claudian, St. Co- 
lumban, Alcuin, and Johannes Se- 
cundus. Bibliographic references are 
given sometimes in the notes, some- 
times in the preliminary statements, 
sometimes nowhere, as for Lucretius, 
Persius, and Lucan. In the hands of 
a competent teacher, these defects 
are of course negligible, but for the 
sake of the casual reader and the 
isolated student they should be re- 
moved in the second edition that this 
book certainly deserves. 


—K.G. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send CASH through the 
mails. Remittance should accompany order, 
and ap be by stamps, aay 4 order or 
check. lease order carefully, by n'mber, 
title and type (Mimeograph, Poster, Pamph- 
let, etc.). aterial ordered from the Serv- 
ice Bureau is not returnable since it would 
likely be too damaged for resale; as a non- 
profit-making organization the Bureau can 
not absorb such loses. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for an order 
amounting to $1.50 or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you wish 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c to 
pay for “special-handling” postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
American Classical League, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 


APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 

sst.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 read- 
er, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound-ef- 
fects men.” 15¢ 

581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 

6o1. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
edied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans: 1955 
edition. This program serves ad- 
nurably for a school assembly, or 
for radio. 20¢ 

637. An “April Fool” program for the 
Classical Club. Taken in part 

from Tue Crassicar 

for April, 1944. 20¢ 
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EASTER 
Mimeographs 

252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 

426. An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 

660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. The Emperor 
Constantine's spirit appears at a 
meeting of the Olympian deities 
and predicts the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 7 
boys and 6 girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 


LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau has available 
for general use a Latin Week Badge 
designed by Miss Isabelle Schwerdt- 
mann of the Kirkwood (Mo.) High 
School. The badge is made of sturdy 
gold-colored cardboard, circular in 
form and 4 inches in diameter. It 
carries a picture of the Pantheon in 
Rome and the words “Latin Week’ 
printed in purple. The badge is per- 
forated at the top for attachment by 
pin or ribbon. Price, 3¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 


THE TEACHING OF CAESAR 

For material on the teaching of 
Caesar see THe Criassican 
for January, 1958, page 46, or send 
for free classified list “Caesar.” 


PLAYS IN LATIN 
Mimeographs 

89. Bona Dea. For young pupils, all 

girls. The goddess helps a poor 

mother and child on her festival 

night. 15¢ 

.Cornelia, 7 girls. For young pu- 

pils. The story of a small tom- 

boy who disliked being a_ girl. 

Much action. 15¢ 

123. Vacuum. 5 girls. 3 boys. A farce, 
made up entirely of famous Latin 
quotations. 1o¢ 

ist. short Latin plays based 
upon Ovid. 15¢ 

183. Two Latin playlets. One, “Quo- 
modo Amici Deligendi Sunt,” 
uses 2 girls; the other, “De Vir- 
tute et Clementia,” uses 9 char- 
acters. The latter deals with how 
Queen Philippa begged the lives 
of six men of Calais from King 
Edward. 

231. Exitium Caesaris. 12 boys, 1 girl, 
and several extra characters. The 
conspiracy against Caesar, and 
his assassination. 25¢ 

263. A Roman birthday. Many char- 
acters. A Latin play, showing 
the ceremonies attendant upon a 

boy's coming of age. 15¢ 


~ 
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294. Officium stellae. Many charac- 
ters. A liturgical play suitable for 
presentation at Christmas time. 
10¢ 

300. A Roman evening with a Cicero 
class. 4 boys, 2 girls, extra char- 
acters. Deals with Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. 1o¢ 

343- Julia. Many characters. A_ little 
Roman girl is captured by pi- 
rates and later ransomed. 20¢ 

361. Ludus Romanus. 14 boys. A 
scene in a Roman school. 20¢ 

382. Saturnalia. 5 boys, several extra 
characters. The election of a 
“King of the Saturnalia” in a 
Roman household. 15¢ 

75. The banquet. 6 boys. Caesar’s 
Helvetian war is discussed at the 
dinner table and one guest is 
called away for active service. 
10¢ 

497. History in’ reverse or Historia 
mutata. An amusing playlet 
showing the difficulties of a 
Roman boy studying the English 
language. 15¢ 

soz. The bore. 5 boys, and several 
extra characters. The poet Hor- 
ace tries to escape from a_per- 
sistent and talkative pest. 15¢ 

618. Frater bestiarum or Viae ad 
sapientiam. 16 boys, 1 girl. A 
Christmas play with music. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia. playlet for be- 
inning Latin students. 10¢ 

634. The first aviators: Daedalus and 
Icarus. 5¢ 

638. Rubra Cuculla. Amusing Latin 
playlet. 2 boys, 3 girls. 15¢ 

642. Cinderella. Easy play in 3 scenes. 
8 girls, 4 boys. 20¢ 

Staging Latin Plays 
63. Roman dress. 25¢ 

119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 

171. How the Romans dressed (illus- 
trated). 25¢ 

222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 

407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
10¢ 

434. Directions for making the cos- 
tumes of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 


Article 
“On Giving Latin Plays.” Tue Cras- 
sical. Outtook for April, 1942. 
15¢ 


PLAYS IN ENGLISH 

For a list of plays in English see 
Tue Outtook for March, 
1957. pages 66-67, or send for free 
classified list “Plays in English.” 


RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 

For a list of Radio and Other Pro- 
grams (exclusive of plays in Latin 
and plays in English) see Tur Cias- 


sicAL for March, 1956, 
pages 61-62, or send for free classi- 
fied list “Radio and Other Programs.” 


The Service Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing new material: 


A NEW CARD GAME 

A new card game called “Myth- 
ites,” designed by Lulu Lee, provides 
attractive drill on thirty characters 
in Classical Mythology. It can be 
played by any number from two to 
thirty. Price per set, $1.00. 


The Service Bureau also offers the 
following material previously —an- 
nounced: 


THE GAME OF “L-A-T-I-N” 

“L-A-T-I-N” is a card game de- 
vised by Georgia Haley for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary of 
120 words. Can be played by any 
number from 2 to 50. Complete set 
with players’ cards, call cards, dises, 
and directions for playing, $1.50. 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. It should be placed in the hands 
of every advisor of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
by envelope. Additional 
copies may be obtained at 1o¢ each 
postpaid, or 5¢ each in quantities of 
ten or more. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 
Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
lish Poetry is available in a thorough- 
ly revised edition, It is a “must” for 
teachers of Classical Mythology, 
Comparative Literature, and English 
Literature as well as for teachers of 
Latin and Greek. Order as Bulletin 
XXVIL._ $1.00. 

KNOW OF AN OPENING? 

The success of the American Clas- 
sical League’s teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which they 
may become aware. Address the 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
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TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the second year we are glad 

to continue this offer. Last year's results were most grati- 
fying in that so many of you and your students had used 
F em kits so purposefully. They have proven their value as 
a sound teaching tool for Latin, as well as other subjects 
in Audio-Visual methods, plus providing the benefits of 
cooperative or individual construction of the models. 


ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 


most significantly increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile 
field artillery piece used ex- 
tensively by Caesar. 
CATAPULT—Heavy powerful 
stone hurling machine use to 
demolish enemy walls 
SPRINGLE — Siege weapon 
shooting 3 spears at a time 
SCORPIO — Light mobile 
stone thrower ured effective- 
ly against troops on the 


march. 
TOWER—Wall scaling siege 
engine 


Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used as 
early as 1100 B.C., and most extensively through the Roman 
Era in the development and maintaining of this great empire. 
Their use was an integral part of the history of Rome, and by 
using these models as class projects, student interest can be 


Models actually work—Col- 
lector’s items easy to build. 
Kits include detailed plans 
and instructions with histori- 
cal references. Top quality 
balsa construction—parts die 
cut and to size. No extra 
parts needed — contains the 
metal gears and triggers, cop- 
per foil. brass pins, cha'‘n, 
rings, cord, slings, wheel:. 
axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 


SPECIAL PRICE 
ONLY $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 


Dept. C 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


P. O. Box 56 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. L, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1958 
CLASSICAL COURSES 


Classical Studies 
ELEMENT IN ENGLISH 


3900S. THE CLASSICAL 


Fine Arts 511S. CLASSICAL ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Greek 7S. SELECTED READINGS 


History 5278. ROMAN HISTORY 


Latin 574. SELECTED READINGS 


NOTE: Courses numbered 500 carry graduate 


or undergraduate credit. 


For further information write to: 


Prof. William C. McDermott 


Department of Classical Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


Auxilium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN MAGAZINE 


(Now in its 30th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U.S. A. 


OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


Also Our Own Original 


(The 27th Annual Series in March 1958) 


A. P. S. L. NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


(Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medallions, Trophies and Achievement Certificates 
for upper-quarter of scores. Fhis popular examination is on the approved list of National 
Contests and Activities of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 28th year) 


Please write for information to: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


P.O. B. 501 


(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Diploma-Certificates of Membership for 
maintaining a 90% average in their classroom Latin work for three-quarters of a school year.) 
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LATIN STIMULI 


@ STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the 


¥ 
FOURTH ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINATION. This examina- 
tion will be administered in April and will be of the o»- 
jective type so as to be more extensive. It will be offered 
on the first and second year level. A separate test will be 
administered to first year students. The enthusiaem engen- 
dered in preparation for this examination will amaze you. 
The difficult ta*k of inciting students to review is one of 
the common problems of Latin teachers the country over. 
Administration of this competitive examination will, for 
the most part, solve that problem. Students love competi- 
tion and since they are to be compared with students from 
all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of 
their reviewing outside of class, thereby, saving you valu- 
able class time. You will be able to determine the exact 
percentile ranking of each of your students on a national 
basis. A fee of $.10 per student will be charged. Write for 
free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. 


VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape record- 
ings. Such dramatic productions as “‘The Odyssey" and 
“Cicero vs. Catiline’’ are included in this collection. A total 
of 28 stimulating programs with worksheets to go with 
most of the programs. Service charge of §.50 for all pro- 
grams. 


@ ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as 
puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, activities, outline 
maps, grammar aids and interesting background material. 
Over 40 different Latin aids. New aids developed each 
year. 
You need not remit for any of the above materials until 
you are completely satisfied with them and until you are 
sure that they can aid 1. in the teaching of Latin. For 
. free detailed listing of the above materials send this ad 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Latin Department 
1902 Ogden Avenue 
SUPERIOR 2, WISCONSIN 


An Efficient Latin Composition 


for the Second Year... 


REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


Brief and Concise Explanations 


Twenty lessons review thoroughly the syntax 
necessary for Latin I and Latin II. 


Copious Drill Material 


Over 700 short sentence exercises and a 
group of passages in connected English prose. 


Vocabulary Content 


With Vocabulary 


Mainly that recommended by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


Widely used in public and private schools 
and in colleges 


Price $1.25 postpaid 


John K. Colby 
Phillips Academy 
ANDOVER, MASS. 


THREE WEEK SESSION 


Latin Workshop 


Students will take a two-hour Methods course and two out of 
three of the following: 


“Greek Mythology” 
“The Legacy of Rome” 
“Catullus” 


The Workshop carries three graduate credits in Latin or Education 


EIGHT WEEK SESSION June 30-August 22 


Directed reading in Latin and Greek. 


Students may take the Workshop and then begin work on indi- 
vidual study for the remaining five weeks. 


Single rooms and board reserved in special Latin wing of a Uni- 
versity lakeside dormitory. 


The University of Wisconsii 


June 30-July 18 


For further information write to: 


Professor Herbert M. Howe 
Department of Classi:s 
Bascom Hall 

The University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wiszonsin 


“-on the shores of Lake Mendota 
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